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The Relzef Sztuation 


Although production increased 70.3% and factory employment increased 42.1% 
from 1932 to September 1936, unemployment and the relief rolls have not shown 
as much decrease as was expected. Research shows that relief rolls cannot be ex- 
pected to decrease as rapidly as business and employment expand. 

It is estimated that there are 4,000,000 ‘“‘employable’’ persons now on relief 
and work relief. In addition to these there are 4,000,000 persons totally unem- 
ployed not on any form of relief. Industry thus has two sources of labor supply. 
So far employers have preferred to hire non-relief unemployed. This is the main 
reason why the relief load does not fall much. 


WHY IDLE NON-RELIEFERS HIRED 


There are several reasons why employers are partial to non-relief applicants for 
jobs. They have usually been idle a shorter time; they have lost less of their skill 
and morale; and they are generally in the more skilled occupational classifications. 
As most of the demand is for skilled and semi-skilled workers, and as 75% of those 
on relief are unskilled, industry cannot at present help very much in reducing the 
relief load, no matter how eager it may be to do so. 

Suggestions for dealing with this problem include: old age assistance to relieve 
many of the aged from the necessity of working; unemployment insurance; advancing 
the school leaving age; and shortening the working week to 30 hours. 





DANGERS OF 30 HOUR WEEK 


If the statistics above are accurate and correctly interpreted, the 30 hour week 
is not a solution to the problem. 

At present the 30 hour week would give jobs to most of the 4,000,000 non-rtelief 
unemployed, but would not have much effect on the relief load. Even with the 
employment of this 4,000,000, there would probably be created a tremendous shortage 
of labor of the required types, that is, of skilled and semi-skilled workers. 

This shortage could be met in two ways, (a) by putting into effect the labor 
saving plans which most companies have now in readiness; (b) by a tremendous 
Federal training and retraining program to make relief unemployed useful to business 
and industry. 

As these programs must take time to develop, any shortening of the working 
week should be progressive, and should not proceed too fast. 

















Will you One Day be Amazed to Find Your 
Employees Striking Against You? 


It is 


Better to Make a Labor Relations Audit 
and Get Your Amazement Looking at 
What You are Doing to Your Employees. 


On Lewis's 
Prospect List 


the National Electrical Manu- 

facturer's Association, members 
were urged, in view of the current 
labor situation, to undertake an in- 
dustrial relations inventory or audit. 


i A recent issue of the Bulletin of 


“Many companies at this time take an 
inventory of their accomplishments during the 
past year and set up new goals, or new objec- 
tives, for the coming year. As we approach 
1937, we commend to members the taking of an 
inventory of their industrial relations and the 
setting up of definite objectives for 1937 in 
that field. An inventory or audit of indus- 
trial relations should include external, as 
well as internal factors.” 


Interested to see what such an audit 
would reveal, we have studied the 
report of Proceedings of a Meeting of 


By Cuar.es S. SLOCOMBE 


Personnel Research Federation 


the Executive Committee of the Joint 
Conference Committee of one member 
company of the National Electrical 
Manufacturer's Association. 

Sessions were held on three half 
days, spread over two weeks, there 
being in attendance eleven executives 
and ten employee representatives. 
The General Works Manager acted as 
Chairman. 

Below is a summary of 34 items 
brought up for consideration and the 
action that was taken in regard to 
each. 34 items were introduced by 
employees and one by management. 

This summary was prepared as an 
inventory of this employee represen- 
tation conference. The next step was 
to analyse and tabulate these matters 
and actions, separating them into 
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SUMMARY OF JOINT CONFERENCE 


1st Session 


Matters brought up 


1) Request from 3rd trick men for week to start Sunday 
instead of Saturday when there is a picnic, overtime 
rules being waived for occasion. 

2) Defer first payday in July one day on account July 4 
coming in. 

3) Report of committee previously set up to poll work- 
ers on whether they want weekly pay in preference 
to present practice of 2 paydays monthly. 


4) Report of Joint Industrial Relations Committee rec- 
ommending change in classification schedule. 

5) Report of J I R C recommending change of rules so 
that hours for holidays be uniform with those of 
Saturday and Sunday. 

6) Report of JI R C regarding semi annual review. (a) 
Said not sufficient care on part of supervisors in re- 
cording information, (b) advised that heads of di- 
visions should personally see that promises are not 
neglected, (c) said supervision did not adjust cer- 
tain supervisory rates in accordance with rate chart. 

7) What has developed regarding vacations with pay for 
employees with 5 years service like other companies. 

8) Distribution of work not good, overtime in some 
places, slackness in others. 

9) Complaints being made regarding fumes. 


10) Threatening letter saying strike of caddies at golf 
club would affect employment in shops. 


11) Dissatisfaction of new employees that they donot get 
on incentive plan till they get 100% 


12) Suggest that one gate be kept open at specified times 
for those working overtime. 

13) Police working 48 hours. 

14) Why not paid night turn and overtime bonus. 

15.) Men doing work other than policing. 

16) Long beats. 

17) Time and a half Sundays same as shop employees. 


18) Time allowed group leader for instruction. 
19) Instruction period not settled. 

20) Quit slip of girl to be held up. 

21) Time should be set out so all can sec. 

22) Point made at last meeting not in record. 
23) Request for 20% increase in pay. 


Action 


Representatives not unanimous in request. Left for them 
to ascertain views of constituents. Management attitude 
unfavorable. 

No comment by employees, accepted. 


Present schedule favored by majority, but representa- 
tives objected on grounds that employees were told or 
thought that this would mean paying by check, which 
caused them to vote against. Tabled. 

Chairman said just received report, would take under 
consideration. 


Accepted 


Management will circularize report among superintend- 
ents. 


Vice president is studying. Dropped. 


Started to go into matter, will ask two officials to go into 
it. Dropped. 

Matter being fixed up and will be completed within week. 
Dropped. 

Has no bearing on company matters as employees 
are judged on merits. Letter unauthorized. Matter 
dropped. 

Management said, ‘‘I do not believe wage plan has been 
fully explained to new employees."’ Argument re 
logic. Matter dropped. 

Will discuss with official concerned. 


Schedule is 40 but there are exceptions. 

Incorporated in rates, pay favorable in comparison. 

Not answered. Dropped. 

Being looked into. 

Matter considered when rates set. Rates comparable 
with local rates for similar work. 

Matter for Committeeman of Section. 

Will ask official to study. 

Matter for Personnel Director. 

Suggest representative talk to official. 

Told to see Secretary. 

Tables of wages compared with those of NICB. 


(Adjourned) 
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and Session 


Item 1 continued 

24) Railroad employees of Company not in wage policy 
plan. 

Item 4 continued 

23) continued. 


24) Quite a difference in pay of janitors, some paid 43¢ on 
day wor’ . others 52¢ on incentives. 

25) Difference of take out of day worker and incentive 
worker. 

26) Minimum rate of so¢. 


Agreed by management. 
Paid according to railroad wage scale. Explained. 


Chairman said had not had time to consider. 

Further arguments back and forth about data and 
criticism of wage policy plan. Final answer. NO. 

Matter being studied, last review shows matter needs 
attention. Dropped. 

If former given same as latter would be 18% increase. 
No decision. Dropped. 

Have made progress, only 120 below s5o0¢ and these 
liabilities. Every effort will be made to adjust. 
Dropped. 


(Adjourned) 


3rd Session 


27) Request for 30 hour week. 
28) } hour lunch period with pay. 
29) Multiple machine operation. 


30) Election of group leaders. 


31) Request that group efficiency be set at 120% instead of 
100. 

7) Continued. 

33) That recording of furloughs be continued. 


34) Accident hazard at a gate. 
35) Do temporary employees share work equally with 
older employees. 


Arguments back and forth. No. 

No. 

Has come up before. Cases for review mentioned. 
Personnel Director said he thought they were settled 
but will look into the matter. Set uptime wrong. No. 

Administration wrong not plan. 95% good group 
leaders. Matter may be taken up with supervisor 
where not. No. : 

Await report on matter. 


Being studied. 

Accounting department following instruction to cut ex- 
pense. If employees have simple system to suggest 
talk it over with official. No. 

Will be looked into. 

Dropped. 


(Adjourned) 


minor matters and major matters. 
The results of this analysis are shown 
in Table I, in which the figures in 
in brackets show the estimated time 
taken up in discussion of each item. 

Now we have a balance sheet to 
audit. 

On one side we see that of 34 mat- 
ters brought up by employees; their 
requests were granted in 2 cases, and 
employees accepted the one proposal 


management made. These three 


items, numbers 1, 2, and 5 are: 


(1) Request of third trick men regard- 
ing their starting time when there is a 
picnic. 

(2) First payday in July to be deferred 
one day on account of the holiday 
July 4th. 

(5) Hours for holidays to be the same 
as for Saturdays and Sundays. 
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TABLE I 
Showing Results of Joint Employee Representation Conference 





Action 





No by |Will take | Referred | 
manage- junder con-| to 
ment |sideration| official | 


Nature of matter Granted by 
management 


(x) @) G | @ | 
| oe 
| 


Explained Miscellaneous 


(6) 7) 








Minor Matters 
Arrangement of working hours 2 (15) 
Pay afrangements.....................-| 2 (8) 
Distribution of work 

Complaint re fumes 

Caddies 

New employees 

Gate to be open 

Railway employees 

Pay of janitors 

Recording of furloughs................. 
Accident hazard 

Temporary employees 

Classification schedule 

Omission in record 

















Total (minors) 








Major Matters 
Semi annual reviews 1 G5) 
Will circulate 


report 





ME he pede ot ect nas 
Police (5 complaints) 
Group leaders (4 complaints) | 4 (8) 

; passed buck 





Wage increase 

Wage differentials 
RMN Se nsiare sre: nixo seine winners 
30 hr. week 

Lunch period with pay................- 
Multiple machine operation 

Election of leaders 

Group efficiency % 














Total (majors) 

















Grand Total 
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Account Not Balanced 


On the other side we see 32 items in 
which the employees did not get 
what they asked for. (Several items 
were taken under consideration, but 
these should be balanced by an equal 
number referred forward from the 
previous meeting. ) 

Thus employees were granted only 
6% of their requests. This is ob- 
viously too small a percentage for 
preserving or building good labor 
relations. This is the first serious 
matter shown up by this audit. 

What could be done in future 
meetings so that a better balance will 
be arrived at? 

Let us look at the 13 items in 
column (5), those that were brought 
up by employees and dropped with- 
out anyone being satisfied. Half of 
these are minor matters, but never- 
theless ones upon which the em- 
ployees represent their views. The 
others are matters of comparative 
importance. Let us take number 
(11) as an example to see how such 
an item can be dealt with in future 
so that it will appear in the ‘‘Grant- 
ed’ column. This dealt with dis- 
satisfaction of new employees re- 
garding wages during their learning 
period. It was brought up by repre- 
sentatives, discussed for six minutes, 
no conclusion arrived at and then the 
meeting passed on to other matters. 

It is natural to assume that whether 
the employees were dissatisfied with 
the general ruling on this matter, or 
whether they had a particular case of 


apparent injustice in mind, they were 


concerned about it. During the six 
minutes discussion the Chairman said 
“I rather believe that there has been 
some misunderstanding in the matter. 
That is, I don’t believe the wage plan 
(for new employees) has been fully 
explained.”’ 

Now it would seem possible for the 
Chairman in a meeting to ask the 
representatives to explain more fully 
just what it is they are dissatisfied 
with, or to say that he will investi- 
gate the matter, and have the rule 
altered if necessary, or have any 
individual cases of injustice straight- 
ened out. 

In this way he could change the 
employee request into what it really 
is, namely a request that the matter 
of learning time for new employees 
should be made more fair toall. Such 
a request could be granted, the mat- 
ter’ studied, straightened out, and 
the item appear in the ‘‘Granted”’ 
column at the next meeting. 

Or if it has still to appear in the 
“Under Consideration’’ column the 
Chairman could at the following 
meeting, (if investigation has been 
undertaken) bring the matter up as 
one referred over, ask the employees 
if they are now satisfied, and if the 
job has been done well, their reply 
will be “‘Yes’’ and so the item will 
appear in the ‘“‘Granted’’ column. 

Other items which appear in this 
‘““Dropped’’ column will also by 
suitable treatment in conference ap- 
pear in the ‘‘Granted’’ column, and 
so help to produce a better balanced 
industrial relations balance sheet. 
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Even though they were ‘‘Dropped’’ 
at the meeting we have discussed, 
these items should be studied, rem- 
edies put into effect, and the items 
brought up again at the next meet- 
ing. If possible they should then 
be finally disposed of, instead of re- 
maining, as they are now, as sources 
of dissatisfaction. 

Where matters are being looked 
into or studied (Nos. 7, 8, 16, 24, 
26), some explanation or progress 
report should be made. 


Items Carried Forward 


Items in column (4), “‘Referred to 
Official”’ are not ones which can very 
well at a meeting be placed in any 
other category. But, this is only one 
of a series of meetings, and if meetings 
are conducted along lines here sug- 


gested, matters referred forward from 
one meeting to the next should be 
brought up again by management, (if 
not by employees) and employees 
asked if they are satisfied with action 
taken in the interim. This is not a 
matter of form, but a businesslike 
check to see that matters represented 
to management received adequate 
investigation and consideration, and 
that a solution arrived at is, wherever 
possible, satisfactory to employees. 
They would then as a matter of book- 
keeping, so to speak, go to swell the 
“Granted by Management’’ column. 
That very very few such referred for- 
ward items appear in the minutes 
of the meeting under consideration, 
shows that previous meetings have 
been conducted as this one was. 

Five items in the miscellaneous 


column are a little worrying. The 
company has a plan for semiannual 
rate reviews of each employee's pay. 
A joint committee reported that 
superintendents were lax in the part 
which they should take in preparing 
material for the reviewing commit- 
tee, and in putting into effect sched- 
ules agreed upon by the committee. 
When this report was presented to the 
management in meeting, after 15 
minutes consideration the Chairman 
said, ‘We will circulate this report 
among the superintendents, with a 
view to having poor conditions cor- 
rected where found to exist.”’ 

This must have been an incredibly 
unsatisfactory answer to the em- 
ployees. It is obvious that in the 
setting up of the plan, superintendents 
were instructed in the part which 
they should play. Here the em- 
ployees are showing management 
that they are not carrying out these 
instructions. Anyone with any ex- 
perience of superintendents knows 
that some of them at least, are slack, 
and that circulating a piece of paper, 
on a subject in which they are not 
particularly interested, is absolutely 
ineffective in taking up the slackness. 
It is likely that the circulation of the 
report will be ineffective, that this 
subject will remain as a sore spot 
among employees, and that it will 
come up in meetings time and time 
again in the future. 

Next time it does, the Chairman 
might say, ‘I will talk to all the 
superintendents (or I will investigate 
the matter), and will see that there 
will be no further cause for com- 
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plaint. If there is, please do not 
hesitate to bring it to my attention.’’ 
This will place the item in the 
“Granted’’ column, and dispose of it. 


Neglect 


We see the same general type of 
oversight on the part of the Chairman 
in the case cited above regarding 
learning time of new employees. 
For a man in his position to say, ‘I 
rather believe there has been some 
misunderstanding in the matter. | 
do not think the wage plan has been 
fully explained to (them),”’ and then 
not do anything or promise to do 
anything about the matter is hard to 
understand under modern labor con- 
ditions, when it is so very necessary 
to see that employees fully under- 
stand company policies. Here again 
isa sore spot that will rise up to bother 
management again. 

‘Under items 18 to 21, one of the 
matters brought up was the fact that 
in the absence of explicit rules regard- 
ing instructing new employees by 
group leaders, a girl was due to be 
fired because she had not learned fast 
enough. Employees asked that the 
quit slip of the girl (one of a family 
of six whose father only had two 
days work a week) should be held 
up, pending investigation. 

The Chairman said, ‘‘The Person- 
nel Director should study this mat- 
ter.’ The Personnel Director was 
present in the meeting but, instead of 
saying, “‘I will investigate the case 
immediately and see that no injustice 
is done,’’ he said nothing. 


Pick Up the Telephone 


We have seen somewhat similar 
cases in conferences in unionized 
companies and seen the General Man- 
ager right in the meeting, pick up the 
telephone, and order that the em- 
ployee concerned should be retained 
on the company payroll pending in- 
vestigation. This method of deal- 
ing with such cases may be unneces- 
sarily dramatic, but it does serve to 
indicate to employees that top man- 
agement is personally concerned about 
fairness to each and every employee, 
and is particularly so where any 
questions of family hardship is in- 
volved. 

In the company under considera- 
tion the Chairman should not let the 
impression be created, that he is not 
interested in whether a girl is fired or 
not, and that it is somebody else's 
business. He should rather go out of 
his way to show his personal interest 
inemployees. Then they will not be 
sO antagonistic in such matters as 
wage negotiations. 

All four complaints regarding mat- 
ters involving group leaders were 
dealt with similarly—responsibility 
passed to other officials who were 
present in the meeting, but who did 
not say they accepted any respon- 
sibility, or promise to do anything 
about them. 

So we find 19 items of major and 
minor significance. When similar 
matters come up in future meetings, 
they should be dealt with so that 
they appear in the “‘Granted’’ col- 
umn and help towards a favorable 
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balance. They should not be left 
unsettled, to come up and pester the 
company again. 


Granted 


When we say appear in the “‘Grant- 
ed’’ column we do not intend to 
suggest that all requests of employees 
will or should be granted. But we 
do believe that in everyone of these 
cases there is some slight or major 
injustice, real or imagined, some 
slackness of officials, or some out of 
date rule. According to the consti- 
tution of the representation plan, it 
is the duty of employees to bring 
these matters to the attention of top 
management, and also it is the duty 
of management to treat the requests 
of employees with proper respect, and 
to effect such remedies as are reason- 
ably possible. 

The evidence from this meeting, in 
which all matters but one were 
dealt with in periods ranging from 
I tO 15 minutes, and few promises 
made that more extended studies 
would be made, seems however to 
show rather an impatience with em- 
ployee requests. 


Wage Increase Refused 


We come now to the questions to 
which the Chairman answered “‘No.”’ 

The request for a 20% wage in- 
crease was the most important item 
discussed. The company has reput- 
edly a liberal wage policy (which 
cannot be outlined here as it would 
serve to identify the company). 
Judged by any reasonable standards, 
therefore the employees were not 
justified in asking for a wage increase. 


But the real trouble is that, when the 
present wage policy was adopted, 
it was not placed before the employee 
body to obtain their views on it. 


‘It was a management conceived plan, 


which the employees do not seem to 
like. At any rate, at every meeting 
employees bring the subject up, and 
spend much time expressing their 
dissatisfaction and disapproval of it, 
and ask for a wage increase. Their 
discussions show that what they 
really want is a change in the wage 
policy. 

As this problem will have to be 
solved sooner or later, it should be 
tackled immediately. It would seem 
advisable to give employees plenty of 
time and opportunity to discuss the 
matter from every angle, so that the 
management can decide whether the 
policy should be changed in any 
respects or whether employee dis- 
satisfaction is due to misunderstand- 
ings which can be cleared up by 
adequate explanation of the policy 
to employees. 

Part of the wage discussion was 
also taken up by employees’ refusing 
to accept a set of statistics showing 
their own plant wages in comparison 
with wage figures prepared by the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 
The statistics were correct, but as 
they did not relate specifically to the 
area in which the plant was located, 
or to the electrical manufacturing 
industry, and failed to give detailed 
comparisons, ranges, maxima and 
minima, etc., they were rejected by 
employees as not being a proper basis 
for calculation of their own wage 
scales. Bitter discussions of this kind 
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can be avoided in future if properly 
prepared statistics are presented, or if 
the wage policy of the company is 


decided first. 
30 Hour Week Refused 


The request for a 30 hour week was 
also dealt with in a manner harmful 
to the industrial relations of the 
company. It is obvious to everyone 
that a single manufacturing plant 
cannot go to a 30 hour week, while 
others remain on a 4o hour week or 
longer. Yet this request now comes 
up in many representation meetings 
in many companies. One company, 
by adroit discussion, succeeded in 
getting employee representatives to 
suggest that the matter be deferred 
pending Congressional legislation. 
While this is one way of solving the 
problem, we suggest that the bring- 
ing up of this subject by employees 
provides a rare opportunity to discuss 
the economics of business with rep- 
resentatives in frank but simple 
terms, so that they can learn what 
every sound economist knows, that 
the 30 hour week is one of the most 
unsound proposals that has been put 
forward since the beginning of the 
century. This procedure is partic- 
ularly desirable in the company 
under consideration, for the em- 
ployees in their advocacy of the 30 
hour week showed much ignorance 
and used many incredibly distorted 
arguments. These ideas should be 
eliminated from their minds as soon 
as possible. 

The Chairman answered the request 
with the bald, true, general and 
unconvincing statement, ‘* These prob- 


lems like others are mutual and 
cannot be solved exclusively by one 
group. If there is nothing further 
on this matter we will take up the 
next point. 

And so the pattern runs through 
the other ‘No’ matters. 

Thinking in terms of balance 
sheet again, we see how necessary it 
is that meetings be conducted so that 
there are many more items on the 
credit side which increase employee 
goodwill, and fewer items which 
tend to decrease employee goodwill. 


Wrong Impression Created 


This audit has perhaps shown the 
Chairman of the meeting as a hard 
inhuman, unfriendly, impatient man, 
a truly representative ‘economic roy- 
alist."’ And that is just the impres- 
sion the minutes of this meeting 
create. (Note how dangerous it is 
to have this impression created in the 
minds of employees who read the 
minutes but never see the man.) 

Actually he is a very human, 
obliging person with a ready smile, 
though by no means lacking in 
firmness, in short, an ideal personality 
for the position he occupies. 


Audit Points to 1937 Program 


We suspect that this contradiction 
may be avoided in future if these 
suggestions are followed: 

(1) The petty, trivial and time 
consuming complaints and foolish 
arguments of employees cannot be 
brushed aside. Impatient attempts to 
get rid of them in a hurry just defeats 
its own end, so that when they come 
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up they should be disposed of prop- 
erly the first time. 

(2) If the personnel department is 
properly keyed into the situation, it 
will prevent many of these griev- 
ances arising. 

(3) The load of technical and ad- 
ministrative work that the General 
Works Manager is carrying is prob- 
ably so heavy that he does not have 
time to give due consideration to 
labor relations. 

(4) In view of this fact, and as he 
cannot delegate this work, he should 
have a staff assistant whose sole job 
would be to prepare material for him, 
to think out and advise him on 
matters of strategy in dealing with 
employees and conducting meetings, 
to follow up matters decided upon to 
see that they are carried out, and to 
do all the smoothing out work that a 
staff jobinvolves. (This man should 
not be head of the Personnel De- 
partment. ) 

These steps should be taken im- 
mediately, for labor organizers are 
at present working in this plant, and 
remarks made by employee repre- 
sentatives in the meeting show that 
(a) employees are convinced that 
union wages are higher than plant 
wages, and (b) employees definitely 
look to labor unions for leadership in 
such matters as 30 hour week, mul- 
tiple machine operation, etc. This 
means that the organizers have gotten 
a toe hold, though there is little 
evidence that they are prompting any 
of the requests made by employees 
in meetings. (We have studied min- 
utes of meetings of this company 
periodically for the last three years, 


and the general pattern has been the 
same all the time.) 

But this audit clearly shows how 
these organizers have, in the matters 
not properly disposed of in meetings, 
excellent campaign material. And 
we can see how 20 of these un- 
settled grievances might easily be 
starters of sit down strikes. 

Nevertheless it is probable that 
there is still sufficient employee 
loyalty, which coupled with em- 
ployee inertia and ignorant suspicion 
of labor unions, can be used to off- 
set organization of the plant. The 
company must however, during this 
year, avoid the pitfalls revealed by 
this audit, and work in the ways 
suggested to build up a credit balance 
of employee goodwill. 


Everyone Should Audit 


The above demonstrates a type of 
labor relations audit that every com- 
pany should make, whether it is 


unionized or not. It has several ad- 
vantages over other types of audit 
or inventory: (1) it brings home di- 
rectly to top management a realiza- 
tion that the tone of industrial re- 
lations through the plant is set by 
top management; (2) it shows up 
the immediate matters of employee 
dissatisfaction, and points to ways 
of eliminating them in the correct 
way, that is through instructions 
originating from the chief operating 
official; (3) if made continuously it 
would undoubtedly point to changes 
in policies, organization structure, 
or personnel practices that might 
be necessary to increase harmony of 
labor relations. 





A description of “In Service’’ Training 
Programs based on fourteen years experi- 
ence in three geographical areas in which 
6,000 individuals have been participants 
at Federal, State, County, and Municipal 
levels. 


Training Programs for 
Government Employees 


E improvement of personnel 
engaged in transacting public 
business is coming to be recog- 
nized as a vital necessity in a nation 
whose people now rely more and 
more upon group action for the 
satisfaction of their needs. The 
Commission of Inquiry Report on 
Better Government Personnel empha- 
sized ‘‘in service’’ training as a major 
feature of its program. Increasing 
the productivity and usefulness of the 
public servant reflects directly and 
immediately upon one-half of the 
budget totals of the nation, the 
states, and the local government 
units, and at the same time, strength- 
ens the chance for the survival of 
democracy. 


By Emery E. Otson 


School of Public Affairs 
The American University 
of Washington, D. C. 


In three widely scattered areas, 
Washington, D. C., Los Angeles and 
Seattle, approximately six thousand 
individuals have been participants in 
training programs intended for offi- 
cials and employees of Federal, State, 
County, City, and District units, and 
while holding a position have studied 
courses designed to develop a more 
efficient public service. 


Washington Program 


With the employes of the Federai 
Government in mind, The American 
University of Washington, D. C. 
two years ago established a School 
of Public Affairs designed to carry 
forward the following objectives: 
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1. To make available for employes of gov- 
ernmental units a training and educational 
program based on professional standards and 
ideals. 

2. To make possible more efficient service 
in present positions through betterment of 
service attitudes, improvement of skills, 
study of techniques, and the vitalizing of 
ambitions. 

3. To furnish special training enabling 
employes to prepare themselves for positions 
of greater responsibility. 

4. To professionalize the public service by 
setting up standards of achievement and 
ethical concepts worthy of individual and 
group support. 

5. To build morale within the service. 

6. To build prestige for the service as a 
career. 

7. To make available academic awards for 
study and research. 


Policies and Methods 


Policies and methods can be best 
illustrated by a statement of program 
in terms of courses offered: 


Use of Administrative Statistics 

Public Personnel Management 

Management and Supervision 

Problems of Administration Common to all Departments 
arising out of their relationships to other departments 
and the public. 

The Development, Installation and Administration of 
Classification and Compensation Plans. 

Seminar in Housing and Home Financing 

Introduction to Governmental Accounting 

Changing Relations between Congress and the Executive 

Problems of Public Personne] Management 

Placement Procedures 

Political Parties 

Government Correspondence 

The Social Security Act: Its Administrative Background 
and Implications 

Advanced Accounting as applied to Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration 

Effective Speech 

Seminar in Training 

Introduction to Public Administration 

Principles of Public Administration 


Problems in Public Administration 

National Administration: The Problem of Reorganization 

Seminar in Organization and Management 

Principles of Accounting 

Agricultural Economics Affecting Farm Credit Adminis. 
tration 

Federal Budgetary Administration 

Problems of Taxation 

Mathematical Preparation for Statistics 

Elementary Statistical Methods 

Advanced Statistical Analysis 

Labor Statistics 

Statistical Methods applied to Census Data 

Administrative Law 

Federal Regulation of Commerce 

Federal Regulation of Corporate Accounting 

Legal Aspects of Farm Credit Administration 

Government Report Writing 

Farm Credit Administration Correspondence 

Agricultural Economics Affecting Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration 

Economic Geography 

Seminar on Public Finance in Europe 


Courses have been in many cases 
designed for employes of particular 
agencies with emphasis changed to 
meet their needs. While avoidance 
of duplication is a problem which 
receives attention, as courses are 
grouped into curricula, the primary 
purpose of immediate usefulness to 
the employee in doing his job more 
efficiently is always kept in mind. 

Enrollment figures are indicative of 
the interest. A nominal tuition fee 
is charged. Registration for the first 
year was eighty. Last year this 
group had increased to three hundred 
and fifty and the first semester of 
1936-7 saw approximately eight hun- 
dred in the classes, the standards of 
achievement having been raised pro- 
gressively. 


Teaching Staff 


The faculty is composed of full 
time educators of broad training and 
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experience, supplemented by a part- 
time staff of technical experts and 
administrators chosen from the fed- 
eral service because of personal 


achievement and teaching ability. 
The work of the School of Public 
Affairs is greatly strengthened by 
close association with the Graduate 
School of the Social Sciences making 
possible an integrated approach to 
government problems. 


Methods of Instruction 


Instruction plans are intended to 
take advantage of the talent available 
in Washington and yet retain the 
continuity of regular class room 
teaching. In some courses a ‘“‘dou- 
ble instructorship’’ obtains with a 
regular faculty member and an ad- 
ministrator, a researcher, an execu- 
tive, or official composing the 
teaching staff for a number of the 
sessions. Ordinary educational tech- 
niques, such as reading assignments, 
test requirements, projects, examina- 
tions, etc., are under the direction of 
the faculty member and the informal 
presentation of factual data, depart- 
mental organization routine and pol- 
icy are in the hands of the visiting 
lecturer who, on the basis of previous 
conferences, provides a statement of 
the practical application of adminis- 
trative principles and techniques and 
in the discussion period offers an 
opportunity to relate ‘‘today’s’’ prob- 
lems to fundamental and continuing 
principles and to efficient practices. 
Some of the courses are of the seminar 
type, while others use the lecture and 
examination procedure. The skillful 
instructor also finds it possible to 


capitalize the experience and back- 
ground possessed by members of the 
class. The clearing house function 
of ‘‘in-service’’ courses is not the 
least important. 

Courses are also enriched through 
the technique of advisory committees. 
Supervisors and executives of ten de- 
partments are now meeting regularly 
for purposes of suggestion and criti- 
cism, of the teaching materials and 
methods. Selection of literature and 
development of case material are 
among the problems considered by 
the committees, who meet with the 
realistic activities of the day fresh 
in their minds. 


Departmental Cooperation 


A most significant feature of the 
project is the development of courses 
given on a cooperative basis with 
various departments of the govern- 
ment. For years the Graduate School 
of the Department of Agriculture has 
been a most influential factor in the 
development of a stronger personnel. 
The courses in statistics, accounting, 
management and supervision, and 
personnel administration are now 
given jointly with thisagency. Sim- 
ilar arrangements have been made 
with the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, the Bureau of the Census, and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Dur- 
ing the summer one agency acting 
jointly with the School of Public 
Affairs, developed a full time train- 
ing program for a period of a month 
for twenty of its field representatives 
combining departmental practice and 
fundamental theory in the curriculum. 
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Informal Relationships 


Some work of a more informal 
nature takes place. The School of 
Public Affairs has been the agency 
by means of which individual em- 
ployees of the federal government 
have been brought together for an 
objective consideration of problems 
of organization and management, 
while a seminar in training (this 
year to be known as a Training 
Conference) bring together represent- 
atives of the various departments 
charged with the responsibility of 
developing training activities. 

Cooperation with the National 
Institute of Public Affairs has made it 
possible for its educational director 
to teach the basic course in Public 
Administration, and for the internes 
to register in various courses in the 
program. 

The Federal Government is a huge 
reservoir of talent for guidance and 
instruction. Technical experts and 
administrators have given generously 
of their leisure time to stimulate the 
emerging profession of public ad- 
ministration through advice and 
counsel, not only to this particular 
program but to others in specialized 
fields carried on by other colleges and 
universities in Washington and else- 
where. 

It should be emphasized that the 
School in no way attempts to prepare 
students for specific civil service ex- 
aminations. It has as its first objec- 
tive the individual development of 
those now constituting a part of the 
public service. 


A New Emphasis 


The emphasis is on the needs of the 
men and women who during the past 
five, ten, or more years have made 
their annual contribution to the 
public service. It is a program de- 
signed for those who carried the load 
during the 20’s when private industry 
and business were most glamorous. 
It is a program designed for the men 
and women who have had experience 
and who possess capacity, but who 
have not had the opportunity of 
higher preliminary education such as 
that now available to the young men 
and women in our colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Here are thousands of individuals 
pemanently a part of our govern- 
mental establishments interested in a 
“career service.’’ The techniques 
and the facilities for formal education 
can be adapted to a program of 
individual and group improvement 
for them. The fact that we are 
working on ‘‘part time’’ and ‘‘after 
hour’’ programs need not deter us, 
providing we see clearly the problems 
involved. 


Southern California Program 


Among the first attempts to achieve 
the objectives referred to above, took 
place in the early twenties, when at 
the request of public officials, the 
University of Southern California 
began a program which has developed 
so that today its activities are as 
follows: 

1. Short-course or institute on annual basis covering 


fifteen to twenty fields, attended by fifteen hundred offi- 
cials and employes from a half dozen states, fifty or more 
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cities, and Federal agencies, with national and area lead- 
ers in charge. 
2. Civic Center Division of a School of Government 


reaching in regular after-hour classes seven to eight hun- — 


dred employes annually. 

3. Annual Women's Civic Conference making avail- 
able study opportunities on government subjects for seven 
hundred representatives of three hundred women’s 
organizations. 

4. Undergraduate and graduate curricula leading to 
certificates and degrees. 

5. A publication for civics teachers and civics affairs 
chairmen of clubs and associations. 

6. Civic Affairs Council, a citizen group interested in 
stimulating the study of government. Objective: in- 
creased political competency. 

7. Speakers clubs. government employes use for train- 
ing to become effective representatives of government 
units. 


The last nine years have seen this 
program a regular part of the schedule 
of employees and citizens in the area. 
Consistently and methodically carried 
forward jointly by government and 
educational authorities, its influence 
has been evident and effective in the 
Pacific-Southwest area. 


Seattle Program 


The summer of 1936 witnessed the 
first annual Institute of Government 
at the University of Washington in 
Seattle sponsored by the Bureau of 
Governmental Research in coopera- 
tion with the Association of Wash- 
ington cities and the County Super- 


visors Association. A hundred and 
seventy-five officials and employees 
gathered for class room consideration 
of local government problems of the 
Pacific Northwest. 

There is a growing interest in 


educational procedures in facing gov- 
ernmental problems. Similar to this 
have been the hundreds of short 
courses and institutes held annually 
by state leagues of municipalities and 
reaching twenty to thirty thousand 
local governmental officers and em- 
ployees in a large number of states. 
The American Municipal Associa- 
tion, a federation of thirty-nine state 
leagues of municipalities reports a 
growing interest and in a recent 
publication (Toward Competent Gov- 
ernment) has emphasized the wide 
variety of problems involved in pub- 
lic service training. State Boards of 
Education in cooperation with the 
office of Education of the Federal 
government are even now in a posi- 
tion to report satisfactory beginnings 
in fire and police training in Vir- 
ginia, California, and Massachusetts. 

Institutions of both college and 
secondary level in metropolitan areas 
such as Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Los Angeles, 
New York and Philadelphia are now 
considering or have already taken 
steps to make similar courses avail- 
able for local federal employees as 
well as for state and municipal em- 
ployees located in the areas. No 
greater service can be rendered by a 
metropolitan institution than to co- 
ordinate its educational program so 
as to be of direct usefulness to the 
public employees of the governmental 
unit serving the area in which it is 
located. 





Training 0 


Aims, Subjects, Methods, Job Training, 
Lectures, Conferences, Clinics, Use of 
Films, Measuring Results and Integra- 
ting Programs with Promotion Policies 
are all Parts of a Training Plan 


Adult Workers 


ERY Often there is a tendency to 

\V think of training in terms of 

training departments, instruc- 
tors, classrooms, blackboards, and 
standard practice manuals. This isa 
limited conception. In its broadest 
sense training is the development of 
knowledge and understanding, of 
habit and skill and attitude—by 
methods formal and informal, con- 
scious and otherwise, whether self- 
developed or administered by others. 
Looked at from this point of view, 
training is as old as the hills. The 
first cave man who learned from an- 
other how to light a fire by rubbing 
sticks together was being trained. 

It would seem that any discussion 
of the training of adult workers must 
be based on a very broad interpreta- 
tion, if for no other reason than that 


By C. G. Stmpson, Jr. 


The Philadephia Gas Works Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


most workers reach a reasonable de- 
gree of effectiveness without formal 
training. It may be argued that 
training is in some degree inevitable 
because of the human tendency for 
people to train themselves. Boys 
learn to play ball, women to dress 
attractively and men to manage a 
home through association with oth- 
ers, through observation, reasoning 
powers, practice, experience, etc. 
more than through any regular, con- 
scious or planned preparation. In 
the absence of regular training, work- 
ers in business and industry acquire 
information, habits and attitudes— 
right and wrong, good, bad and in- 
different. Even for those who have 
had the benefit of some kind of 
planned training, the benefit fre- 
quently forms only one of many 
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elements in job performance. In gen- 
eral, the training problem of industry 
is not to supply training where none 
exists, but to find the most effective 
and economical methods and apply 
them as a supplement to, or substi- 
tute for, other methods of worker 
development. 


Classification of Adults 


For the sake of defining the scope 
of this discussion, adult workers may 
be roughly classified as follows: 


1. Manual Workers 
Truck drivers, Mechanics, Machine operators, etc. 
2. ‘‘White-Collar’’ Workers 
Office workers, salespeople, Chemists, etc. 
3. Line Supervisors 
Shop Foremen, Chief Clerks, Branch Managers, etc. 
4. Major Executives 
Company officers, Department and Division Heads, 
etc. 


The discussion excludes any con- 
sideration of executive training and 
bears mainly on the development of 
manual and ‘‘white-collar’’ workers 
with occasional reference to what is 
generally called ‘‘foremen training.”’ 


Aims of Adult Development 


It must be assumed that all efforts 
of business and industry to develop 
and improve workers have as their 
ultimate aim the improvement of the 
total results of the enterprise. How- 
ever, one of the first essentials for 
activity directed toward worker de- 
velopment is a clear-cut understand- 
ing of the specific results to be striven 
for. Some typical examples of these 
Specific aims are: 


1. Establish a higher standard of safety and accident 
prevention. 


. Develop personnel for a new process or machine. 

. Reduce losses caused by material spoilage, disposition 
of scrap, etc. 

. Develop coéperation and team-work between pro- 
duction and technical, or staff, units. 

. Improve the attitude of employees toward their work, 
their supervisors, or the company. 

. Raise the quality standard of the product or service. 

. Discover and develop supervisory ability to handle 
men, to plan and schedule work, to budget labor 
and cost requirements, to minimize ‘‘detail’’ work, 
etc. 

. Improve relations with distributors, dealers, or users 
of the product or service. 


Subjects 


Some of the specific aims of worker 
training have already been indicated, 
but before discussing training meth- 
ods it may be well to identify some 
types of subject material. 

In the field of direct job performance 
there is training for skills and apti- 
tudes: ambidexterity and manipula- 
tive ability may be developed on an 
instrument assembly line; the produc- 
tion of a group of billing clerks may 
be increased by training in quick 
methods of calculation and posting, 
uniformity of product may be in- 
creased by teaching an inspector the 
effective use of a sizer, a color- 
matching device, or an indicating 
gauge. Then there is technical 
information: a knowledge of tire con- 
struction and tire traction for auto- 
mobile accessories salesmen; a knowl- 
edge of textiles for process workers 
in a cleaning and dyeing establish- 
ment; information on commercial law 
for department store credit clerks. 
Still again there are problems of 
company policy and uniform practice: 
the discipline of employees, alloca- 
tion of costs to proper accounts, pro- 
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cedures on employee absence, the 
return of damaged goods. 

Some organizations seeking general 
improvement of the business have devel- 
oped general employee training pro- 
grams on. customer or public rela- 
tions. Usually these plans provide 
information on the origin and organi- 
zation of the business, the product or 
service rendered, the company policy 
on quality and price, and the tech- 
nique of dealing with people. Such 
a general program is designed to im- 
prove not only the results of on-the- 
job relations with customers, but also 
public confidence as influenced by the 
social relations of employees with 
relatives, friends, and acquaintances. 
In most cases employees learn a great 
deal about their company and having 
the facts, they become interested in 
giving the information to others. 
An interesting by-product is that 
frequently there are evidences of in- 
creased job satisfaction and perform- 
ance among those who have no 
relations during working hours with 
customers or the public. The same 
type of educational program may be 
used for the development of extra- 
mural employee sales activities in 
some firms—that is, sales efforts by 
non-sales employees outside of regular 
working hours. Some firms permit 
such employees to quote prices, write 
the order and accept any accompany- 
ing payment. Others merely urge 
employees to talk about the product, 
endeavor to arouse interest and report 
prospects so that a salesman may 
cement interest and close the sale. 
Either arrangement backed by em- 


ployee possession of the facts, interest 
in the business, and willingness to 
use Opportunities may go a long way 
toward increasing volume and profits 
for the company and increasing earn- 
ings for the employees—for nearly 
always there is material incentive 
provided for them. 


Methods of Training 


On-the-job training is probably the 
original, most basic and certainly the 
most common type of worker devel- 
opment. By ‘‘on-the job’’ is meant 
at the scene of the work and during 
its progress. Illustrative of one 
method, a new driver-salesman on 
a laundry route is ‘‘doubled-up”’ with 
the man whose place he is to take or 
with an experienced successful driver 
on another route. The two work 
together for several days to give the 
new man opportunity to learn the 
geographic lay-out of the territory, 
the scheduling and routing of pick- 
ups and deliveries, the loading and 
unloading of the trucks, the cash 
routines, the technique of selling the 
service, collecting for it, etc. This 
is accomplished by observation, ques- 
tioning, instruction, practice and con- 
structive criticism. This method has 
the advantage of being accepted as 
natural, logical and proven successful 
in past applications. There are sev- 
eral cautions, however, to be ob- 
served. In the first place, a man’s 
job success does not necessarily indi- 
cate his ability to teach another. 
Second, even a successful worker may 
have weaknesses and bad habits 
which he may unconsciously com- 
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municate to a new man, to his 
detriment. Still another limitation 
is the difficulty frequently experienced 
in getting an accurate report on the 
new man’s ability and progress be- 
cause of the characteristic reluctance 
of some men to report unfavorably on 
a fellow-worker. Another method 
is based on inspection of the work 
product after its completion. As an 
example, the inspector at the end 
of a refrigerator cabinet production 
line may find evidences of imperfect 
lacquering and as a result show the 
spray-painter how to improve the 
priming of his gun, to turn the surface 
to be painted in such manner as to 
obtain the correct angle of light, etc. 
Still another method is that of 
individual instruction—Discussing 
phraseology with a correspondence 
clerk to improve letters to custom- 
ers; teaching a truck driver to use a 
hydrometer and temperature chart to 
prevent radiator troubles. Still an- 
other method is that of rotating a 
man on several jobs to improve per- 
formance in his own job, to provide 
flexibility of personnel or to prepare 
for promotion. Experience, or prac- 
tice, must be recognized as a method 
in itself. Aside from the general fact 
that time spent on a job tends toward 
development of ability, there are 
certain clear-cut types of work where 
“practice makes perfect.’’ An ele- 
vator operator, particularly on old 
type elevators, can learn only by 
practice the exact moment to swing 
the control lever to bring the car 
smoothly to the floor level; a plumber 
learns to wipe a joint very largely 
through practice and experience. 


Meetings 


The “‘lecture’’ meeting is the kind 
where a group is brought together 
for the purpose of listening to a verbal 
presentation of information. Even 
where part of the meeting is devoted 
to group participation in questions or 
discussion, if the prime object is to 
present information through the me- 
dium of a talk or discourse it may be 
considered in this category. From 
the standpoint of training technique 
most meetings of more than 20 or 25 
people would be so classed, but a 
meeting of only 5 or 10 may just as 
well be a “‘lecture."’ The “‘lecture’’ 
meeting may have the advantages 
of speedy arrangement, economy, 
avoidance of repetition, of giving 
all concerned the same information 
in the same manner at the same time. 
However, unless supplementary meth- 
ods are used, it offers no guarantee of 
holding attention or that there is 
individual or group understanding 
and acceptance. This type of meet- 
ing is widely used and undoubtedly 
has its place in most business organi- 
zations, being more effective where 
its technique of presentation and its 
limitations are well understood. 


Conferences 


The conference or discussion type of 
meeting, as its name suggests, is based 
on the active participation of the 
group members in the exchange of 
ideas and opinions, in thrashing out 
problems and in reviewing experi- 
ences—leading toward the develop- 
ment of a common agreement, a 
point of view and the stimulation of 
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thinking processes. Its most com- 
mon application, in use for many 
years, has been in the development of 
foremen. 

In the company with which I am 
associated it has been used continu- 
ously with notable success for about 
five years in the never-ending training 
of several hundred workmen engaged 
in installation and service on meters, 
piping and gas appliances in the cus- 
tomer’s home where mechanical pro- 
ficiency, diagnostic ability and a wide 
knowledge of hundreds of types of 
equipment and effective relations 
with the customer are vitally im- 
portant. For development in under- 
standing of company policies, funda- 
mentals of business practice and 
organization, for developing sound 
thinking, co6peration and the like, 
the conference method can be highly 
effective although it may be more 
slow and more costly than other 
methods. 


Use of Films 


Exhibition meetings, so called for the 
want of a better name, include those 
at which motion or slide pictures are 
shown and those where a demonstra- 
tion is presented. The use of motion 
pictures and slide films—with and 
without sound—is finding increased 
application in business training. 
Some companies interested in im- 
proving employee appreciation of the 
product or service have developed 
slide films of 40 to 80 slides at costs 
as low as $150. Others, with na- 
tionwide organizations, have made 
slide films with a synchronized re- 
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cording of the voice of the president 
of the firm bringing a message to all 
employees regardless of location. 
Manufacturers with a national mar- 
ket have used films to carry to 
distributors, dealers and salesmen the 
picture story of the manufacturing 
process, the service organization and 
policy. A cigar manufacturer has 
made a three-reel motion picture 
which tells the whole story from the 
planting of the seed to the smoker's 
satisfaction with the final product. 
This film has been shown to tens of 
thousands of employees, distributors, 
retailers and the public. Its cost was 
about $10,000. There are reported 
successes in the use of motion pictures 
—chiefly in connection with motion 
study—in determining training needs 
but it may be assumed that because 
of the cost factor this method would 
be used where other methods are rela- 
tively ineffective and where the im- 
provement in results would bulk 
large. Demonstrations of various 
kinds are also useful in training; 
e.g., demonstration of a process, a 
test of the quality or durability of a 
product, the introduction of a new 
model or line of merchandise, a 
““flow”’ chart of order routine. 


Clinics 


The ‘‘clinic’’ is basicly a conference 
type of meeting but is deserving of 
special mention because of its novel 
approach. This type of meeting 1s 
so named because its purpose is 
analogous to that of a hospital clinic 
which has the function of diagnosis 
and treatment of ailments. It can 
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best be described by illustration. 
About the 20th of the month a dis- 
trict sales manager finds that eight 
of his force of twenty men are below 
quota. Because it is important that 
every effort be made in order that 
each may bring his sales up to quota 
by the end of the month the sales 
manager instructs them to report to 
the “‘clinic.”’ At the “‘clinic’’ each 
man describes his particular difficulty 
—i.e., his ‘“‘ailment’’—in getting or- 
ders. One has trouble getting in to 
see the customer, one gets in but 
cannot arouse interest, another gets 
in and arouses interest but is not 
getting the signature on the line, 
still another reports that customers 
claim they want to buy but have no 
money. Usually the ‘‘patients’’ re- 
port different “‘symptoms’’ such as 
those just mentioned. The job of the 
sales manager, who acts as a leader 
in the discussion, is to get the other 
salesmen to show the first “‘patient’”’ 
that failure to get in to see the cus- 
tomer is a “‘symptom”’ of a lack of 
courage or wrong technique of ap- 
proach and then have them encourage 
the ‘‘patient’’ and help him with 
practical suggestions on how to get 
in. After this case is settled they 
proceed with the problem of arousing 
the customer’s interest, and so on. 
The result is self-help for the group 
by the ‘‘diagnosis’’ and ‘‘treatment’’ 
of each other’s ‘‘ailments.’’ This 
type of meeting could be used just 
as well for collectors, cashiers or office 
managers. 

The staff meeting of the supervisory 
force of a department, division or 





other organization unit provides an- 
other method of developing informa- 
tion and understanding and thus in 
the broad interpretation of the word, 
constitutes a training device. Usu- 
ally the staff meeting combines ele- 
ments of the “‘lecture’’ and ‘‘con- 
ference’’ types. 

Committee service may be included 
under meetings better than in another 
classification. Committees of fore- 
men, college cadets, staff technicians 
or workmen for the purpose of mak- 
ing suggestions and recommendations 
on general policy or specific problems 
such as safety, order routines, co- 
operation, and shop grievances are 
often good training media though 
perhaps not always recognized as 
such. 


Other Aids 


Other aids in the training of adult 
workers are standard practice manu- 
als, employee magazines, bulletins 
and letters, booklets, magazines and 
trade journals, and standard text 
books. In some companies employ- 
ees are encouraged to take evening 
school courses, extension courses and 
trade courses in the plant as well as 
those sponsored by state education 
systems. 


Measurement of Results 


Any conscious, planned training 
program should contemplate a meas- 
urement of results so far as a measure 
may be obtained. The specific ob- 
jective of the project should have 
been clear from beginning to end. 
Possibly its nature was such as to 
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show results as the training got under 

way. In any event the first check 

upon results is to ask questions. Has 
there been improvement? Has the 
specific aim been satisfied? When? 

How? What is the proof? 

Perhaps more often than not there 
is no definite, tangible way in which 
the results may be certified. This 
should be, however, no more serious 
a handicap than that involved in 
changing a wage level or an advertis- 
ing program. Some methods of 
checking results are suggested: 

1. The reactions, expressed and 
otherwise, of the supervisory 
force, the employees and the 
training instructor or commit- 
tee. 

2. Comparison of individual or 
group rating or performance 
records—before and after the 
training period. 

3. Product inspection or service 
sampling. 

4. Oral or written examinations. 

5. Comparison of employees who 
were trained with those who 
were not. 

6. Knowledge or skill tests—before 
and after. 


Development Opportunities 


In conclusion, I should like to 
return to the original point that the 
training of adults in business and 
industry should be viewed from a 
broad interpretation and not merely 
from a conception of training in the 
strict sense of formal, planned and 
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specific instruction. The importance 
of formal training should be recog- 
nized in its proper light and not over- 
emphasized for the cold fact is that 
most workers have done fairly well 
without it. Still further is the fact 
that a great many foremen in industry 
and supervisors in business were pro- 
moted to supervision on the basis of 
a non-supervisory job performance 
with a recognized lack of training or 
experience for the higher job and 
admittedly without sound training 
after having been in the job for 
months or years. 

There is in almost every organiza- 
tion a natural tendency toward the 
development of ‘‘ promotion streams’; 
helper to mechanic to foreman; office 
boy to clerk to accountant. Such 
‘promotion streams’’ are desirable to 
provide a good source for replace- 
ments, a means of promoting initia- 
tive, incentive and good morale, and 
reducing turnover. Where there isa 
company training program they are 
especially desirable to provide outlets 
for those who excell as a result of the 
combination of experience and train- 
ing and are prepared for advance- 
ment. It is also beneficial to estab- 
lish a transfer policy to change round 
pegs from square holes to round ones 
as the employee himself discovers, of 
his supervisor or training instructor 
finds, that he is better suited for an- 
other type of work, would be happier 
and more productive if a change 
could be made; which means it is in 
the mutual interest of the company 
and the employee. 





Prices Cannot be Reduced Unless Costs 
of Manufacture are Reduced. This Can 
Come only if Production is Increased 
Without Increased Capital Investment. 


Increased Worker 
Productivity Needed 


considered the price, wage and 

profit policy of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation, taking it as perhaps 
typical of large scale industrial opera- 
tions. We concluded from _ these 
studies that there was a definite need 
for such a company to consider the 
effects of its policies in these matters 
upon national economic balance, and 
a continuance of its profits. We now 
turn to industry as a whole. 

When we study operating data for 
manufacturing industry as a whole, 
we see a marked contrast to the opera- 
tions of a single large company such 
as the U. S. Steel Corporation. In 
broad terms the difference is the 
greater improvement in operating 
eficiency effected by U. S. Steel 
during the prosperity period, and the 
greater extent to which it was able, 
even while making large profits to 


I Two previous papers we have 


Continuance of Study Sponsored 
By The Engineering Foundation 


pass the benefits of its lower produc- 
tion costs on to consumers in reduced 
prices. 

Data for industry as a whole are 
presented in Table I. A similar table 
for the U. S. Steel Corporation was 
published in the PERsoNNEL JOURNAL, 
December, 1936, p. 200. 

(Because many of the data of indusirial operations are 
obtained from the biennial census of manufactures, years 
taken for all industry are 1923-1929. Figures for Steel 
were not taken back to 1923 as many of the figures were 
not available for that year. Incidentally, the U. S. Steel 
Corporation was chosen for analysis because it makes 


public more complete statistics on its operations than 
any other company.) 


(1) One very interesting fact 
shown in this Table is that the quan- 
tity of goods produced, and the value 
received for these goods (gross sales) 
increased at about the same rate as the 
amount of capital invested. There 
was no appreciable increase in the 
number of employees. 
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Plant Increase 
This seems to mean that the in- 
crease in production of this period 
was obtained by industry only 
through increasing the amount of 


entirely at its face value, for there are 
modifying circumstances. 

First, we must take into considera- 
tion reduced prices. Adjusting gross 
sales by the B. L. S. index numbers 


TABLE I 


Operations of Manufacturing Industries, 1923-1929 





1929 as a percentage 
of 1923 





Production (quantity) 

Gross sales 

Gross sales (adjusted to price index) 
Operating income 

Capital investment 

No. of employees 





Average annual wage per employee 


1,370.0 dollars 





135 
53.8 billions .2 billions 129 
53.8 is 6 a 135 
3.29 ae v 131 
40.0 “ 52.6 ‘i 131 
10.1 millions 





3 millions 102 
13.8 billions | 15.2 billions 110 





| 1,480.0 dollars 108 





machinery and plant used. This ma- 
chinery did not displace labor, but 
rather on the average each workman 


was given a bigger and more produc- 
tive machine to work with. For 
example, in 1923 a worker with a 
$4000 machine produced on the aver- 


age $5370 worth of goods. In order 
that he might increase this produc- 
tion by approximately 30% to $6900 
worth of goods in 1929 he had to be 
supplied with machinery costing ap- 
proximately 30% more, that is $5300. 

This is in distinct contrast with 
the operations of Steel in which out- 
put was increased substantially, while 
both capital investment in plant and 
machinery and labor force were being 
decreased. 

This, on the face of it, for industry 
as a whole, seems to show by con- 
trast with steel a lack of use of engi- 
neering advances and management 
methods. This, however, cannot be 


for wholesale prices of finished 
products we find that had prices not 
been reduced production of industry 
would have increased by 35%, where- 
as gross sales increased by 29% and 
capital investment by 31%. We have 
here a first indication that manage- 
ment and industry as a whole did in- 
crease productivity somewhat by 
skill as well as with increased plant. 

Secondly, according to Epstein and 
Clark’s analysis of capital and profits 
for this period, 17% of corporations 
increased their capital at a greater 
rate than their sales increased. This 
would mean that the other 83% of 
industry increased capital at a lower 
rate than sales increased. That is to - 
say, 83% of industrial corporations 
increased production by managerial 
skill as well as by increased in- 
vestment. 

Many of the 17% who increased 
capital at a greater rate than sales did 
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so apparently without necessarily in- 
creasing plant. Others, of course, 
overexpanded their plants beyond 
their markets, and could not use all 
their capacity. 

It is probable therefore that man- 
agerial skill and engineering technol- 
ogy did contribute somewhat to 
increased productivity. But it is 
doubtful whether, taking industry 
as a whole, it did nearly as well as the 
Steel Corporation in increasing 
efficiency. 


Note: In calculating the ratio for increased produc- 
tion we took the gross sales increase of 29%, adjusted it 
by the wholesale price index of finished and partly 
finished goods and found that the goods sold in 1929, 
if sold at 1923 prices would have shown a 35% increase. 
We use this 35% as. the ratio of increased quantity of 
production. This differs from the figure shown in the 
Census of Manufactures. 

In discussing Steel operations we used Value of Plant 
for discussion, whereas for industry as a whole we use 
capital investment. We do not feel that this difference 
invalidates our conclusions for the movements of Steel's 
capital were approximately the same as the changes in 
its value of plant, which was, of course. the major item 
in its capital. 


Payroll Increase 


(2) Next we observe that for in- 
dustry the number of employees in- 
creased very slightly, that the total 
payroll increased by 10% and the 
average wage per worker increased 
8%. This contrasts with the Steel 
figures where number of employees 
decreased 9%, total payroll decreased 
5% and average wage per worker 
went up only 4%. On the other 
hand, Steel employees started at 
$1800 and increased their pay to 
$1870, whereas for industry as a 
whole the starting figure was only 
$1370 and the increase to $1480. 





(@) All manufacturing increased its 
production by 35%, reduced its prices 
slightly so that the increase in cost of 
these goods was only 29%. It in- 
creased its profits by 30%, but as 
capital investment increased by ap- 
proximately the same percentage, the 
increased profits were necessary to 
take care of the extra interest charges. 

This is again in contrast with the 
operations of Steel which increased 
its production by 32%, and because of 
its improvements in efficiency, re- 
duced capital charges and lowered 
manufacturing costs was able to let 
its customers have this 32% increased 
tonnage of steel products at an in- 
creased cost of only 17%. At the 
same time it increased its profits by 
40%, while paying its employees 
30% higher wages per man than did 
industry. 


No Wide Profit Margin 


(4) Profits of Steel were high, and 
in previous articles we have discussed 
the possibility of their use in further 
lowering prices and raising wages. 
But when we look at profits of all 
manufacturing industry, and at manu- 
facturing costs, we do not find a 
margin with which to make much 
adjustment in prices or wages. 

Industry produced $53.8 billions 
worth of goods in 1923 at a cost of 
$50.5 billions, leaving a profit of 
approximately $3.3 billions. In 1929 
it produced, at the 1923 price index 
$72.6 billions worth of goods at a 
cost of $64.9 billions leaving a poten- 
tial profit of $7.7 billions or 11.9% 
on cost of production. Industry ac- 








































































tually divided this potential profit by 
passing $3.4 billions to consumers in 
reduced prices, and took for itself 
$4.3 billions in actual profits. 

Thus we see that, though potential 
profits were in billions, they left no 
margin to make much reduction in 
prices. In fact in order to make a 
reduction in wholesale prices propor- 
tionate to the reduced prices passed to 
the consumer by Steel, industry 
would have had to reduce the total 
receipts from gross sales to $65 bil- 
lions instead of to $69.2 billions. 
This would have completely wiped 
out its profits. And even if industry 
had not increased its payroll, but 
given the entire difference to con- 
sumers in reduced prices, it could not 
have equalled the performance of steel 
in reducing prices to consumers. 

Contrasting this with Steel, we see 
that the latter in 1923 produced $842 
million worth of goods at a cost of 
$700 million. In 1929 it produced 
Cif the same price level had obtained) 
$1100 million worth of steel at a cost 
of $792 million. Thus in 1929 there 
was a potential profit of $318 million 
or 45.4% of cost of production. 
Thus, its progress in lowering produc- 
tion costs produced a substantial sum, 
which might have been, and in part 
was, passed to consumers in lowered 
prices. 


Large Labor Force 


(5) There is one factor about the 
Steel industry which made possible 
its greater reduction in manufacturing 
costs. Labor cost as a percentage of 
manufacturing costs is for Steel more 
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than twice what it is for industry as 
a whole, as shown in Table II. 

The nature of the Steel Industry as 
at present organized makes a large 
labor force and much plant necessary. 
In contrast with the automobile in- 
dustry, for example, Table III shows 
the situation in 1929. 

This high proportion of labor cost 
in the Steel industry, obviously leaves 
much room for the development of 
new methods and machinery for dis- 
placing labor, and accounts in large 
measure for the reduction in manu- 


TABLE II 
Labor Cost as a Percentage of Total Manufacturing Cost 





U. S. Steel Corporation .... | 














| 
| 63 Cag24) | 53-7 G29) 
All manufacturing........| 27.4 (1923) 23-5 (1929) 
TABLE III 
Wazes Compared with Gross Sales and Capital or Plant 
US. Steel C : | Sales P Wages 
<a ; tion .. 
aie Saat | Plant 3 Sales % 
: | Sales Wages 
Automobile Industry . ...| ————— 1.83 | — E 
; | Capital Sales 








facturing costs which took place 
during the period 1924-1929. 

The lower labor cost of all manu- 
facturing, however, leaves much less 
room for further reductions, and 
accounts in part for its inability to 
reddce prices more than it did in the 
twenties. 


Payroll Percentage Reduced 


(6) Nevertheless in industry as a 
whole there is the same general tend- 
ency to reduce the proportion of 
receipts going to payroll. Gross sales 
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from 1923-1929 increased by 29% but 
total payroll increased by only 10%. 
The only way in which this extra 
output could be absorbed would be 
through an increase in the payroll in 
other forms of business such as trade, 
transportation, farming, etc. 

(7) Do dividends disbursed have 
any effect on purchasing power? Ob- 
viously yes, but because a large part 
of them are saved and become capital 
for investment, this effect must be 
small. For example, in 1929, operat- 
ing income or profit of industry was 
$4.3 billion. Of this $2.9 billion was 
paid out as dividends. If we assume 
that 40% of this was saved, the 
purchasing power of dividends was 
only about $1.7 billion. 


Brookings Solution Impossible 


Our research seems to show that 
the recommendation made by Harold 
Moulton and his associates in the 
Brookings Institution—that the solu- 
tion to the problem of American 
progress is the reduction of prices—is 
not at present possible for zndustry as a 
whole. There is not sufficient spread 
between present costs of manufacture 
and receipts from sales, to make any 
substantial reduction in prices to in- 
crease the purchasing power of the 
public at large, or even to substan- 


tially raise wages to increase the 
purchasing power of employees. 

There is unquestionably such a 
sufficient spread in some large scale 
industries, and these companies can 
unquestionably make a contribution 
to national economic balance along 
the lines recommended by Mr. Moul- 
ton, but it is a question whether they 
can entirely solve the problem. 
(Three companies, General Motors, 
U. S. Steel, and the Standard Oil of 
N. J., took one seventh of all Ameri- 
can industrial profits in 1929.) 

What really is needed throughout 
American industry, is a reduction in 
costs of manufacture. This reduction 
should be obtained without sub- 
stantially cutting labor force, but 
rather by increasing productivity per 
worker. And the increase in pro- 
ductivity per worker should be 
obtained without increasing the capi- 
tal investment per worker. If this 
solution is possible, the result will 
be reduced costs, making possible 
reasonable profits on more goods sold 
at lower prices. 

We shall consider in future articles 
the contribution which personnel 
men may make to this solution, and 
the ways in which current labor 
philosophy must be changed in order 
that progress may not be blocked. 


Personnel Men are Interested in the Sat- 
isfactions and Dissatisfactions of Workers 


Today. 


But the Students of 1937 will 


be the Workers (Perhaps Strikers) of 


1947. 


What do They Think Today? 


Youth Considers 
Future Problems 


HE writer has been interested 
T to know what young people 

are thinking of home and 
school as aids to youth. What fol- 
lows in these pages are the findings 
of a preliminary survey in the winter 
of 1935-36 and a student interpreta- 
tion of these findings. 

Who can better interpret young 
people than young people themselves? 
This in ten words is the reason why, 
at the 1936 meeting of the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Women Deans, instead of 
presenting a “‘report’’ of the survey, 
the writer arranged for six of the 
replying students to present their 
Own interpretation in the form of a 
panel discussion. Some of the mat- 
ters brought up by these six students 
are outlined below. 


Extract from Notes of Panel Discussion 
By Grace S. M. ZorsBauGuH 


Ohio State University 


Vocational Guidance 


Two very practical and vital prob- 
lems entering into the minds of 
students have to do with fitting the 
individual for a job. These are the 
problems of vocational guidance and 
vocational training. Vocational 
guidance is helping the student dis- 
cover what he likes to do and what 
he is capable of doing. Vocational 
training is preparing him for what- 
ever occupation he has selected on 
the basis of such guidance. 

The need for guidance was well 
expressed by a student who answered 
the discussionnaire: ‘Some are gifted 
with exceptional talents, and discov- 
ering their life’s work is not neces- 
sary, but the majority must search 
out their future occupations.”’ 
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Guidance of Home 


What should the home do along 
the lines of guidance? It is pathetic 
that many students enter college with 
their minds void of ideas on occupa- 
tional likes and dislikes. Indeed 
many students, owing in part to a 
lack of parental guidance, leave col- 
lege in the same vacuous mental 
state. The parents’ job is to encour- 
age aptitudes and vocational inclina- 
tions. They definitely should not 
discourage an unusual original inter- 
est manifested by a child. They 
should if possible learn where their 
children’s interests lie before the 
children enter college. 

A second way in which parents 
can help in vocational guidance is 
by keeping up to date on current 
events and problems. Then the par- 
ents will be able to discuss intelli- 
gently with their children vocational 
Opportunities and economic condi- 
tions such as unemployment. 

What should the elementary school 
do along the lines of guidance? First, 
the elementary school should begin a 
definite testing program to discover 
the abilities and preferences of boys 
and girls, thus helping them to adjust 
themselves to the world if they are 
unable to continue formal education 
beyond the first eight grades. In 
the second place, elementary school 
teachers should be prepared to talk 
with their pupils in a simple way on 
any vocational problems that may 
arise. The job of counseling begins in 
the grades. 


The Elementary School 


Why do we advocate guidance at 
such an early age? According to 
statistics for the year 1932, of 1,000 
persons of 21 years or over 2.5 per 
cent have achieved college degrees; 
10.9 per cent have secured high school 
diplomas; and 86.6 per cent have had 
less than full high school training. 
In other words, the mass of young 
people end their contact with formal 
education when they have finished 
grade school or perhaps one or two 
years of high school. It is impera- 
tive, therefore, that vocational guid- 
ance be inserted into the elementary 
school program. 

What should the high school do 
along the lines of guidance? First, a 
testing program based on the results 
of the elementary schools should be 
worked out. The students should be 
informed of the results. Negative 
guidance—telling the student what 
he is unable to do—is destructive 
unless coupled with positive guid- 
ance, telling the student definitely 
what he is fitted to do. 

Second, the high school teachers 
should be prepared to carry on the 
work of counseling to an even greater 
degree than the elementary school 
teachers. Many high schools, we 
believe, “‘pass the buck,’’ as far as 
guidance is concerned, to colleges. 
Yet, many students never reach the 
university level. About one-third of 
the high school graduates go into 
college, and about one-eighth go into 
other institutions. This means that 
over one-half must rely solely on the 
high school as a source of guidance. 
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What should the college do about 
guidance? Programs of testing and 
counseling should be carried on 
more intensively. In addition there 
should be two modes of helping 
students, especially freshmen, to ori- 
ent themselves towards a profession 
or occupation: (1) lectures in which 
men in various occupations describe 
their work, and (2) special confer- 
ences between students and deans, 
sometimes called a survey course. 
The lectures should help students to 
plan a curriculum which appeals to 
them. The survey course such as 
the one in the University of Chicago 
—in social science, business manage- 
ment, education and natural science— 
is helpful for guidance purposes. 


Preparation for Jobs 


We turn-now to vocational train- 
ing, or preparation for the job. 
Parents have too little knowledge 
in this field to be of value. The 
father’s knowledge of employment 


conditions, for example, is usually | 


restricted to his own field; even there 
his knowledge is limited. The true 
job of the parents is to help the 
children adjust socially and economi- 
cally. As one student answered the 
discussionaire: ‘“The home should not 
train for a specific occupation, but 
rather should prevent the child from 
being a social misfit.”’ 

Training, in a general way, we 
believe, can be begun in the ele- 
mentary school — teaching poise, 
speaking ability, etiquette, method 
of approaching an adult and other 
similar techniques. Many children 
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even in the grades are already ‘‘busi- 
ness men’’ on a small scale, such as 
the newspaper carrier, the boy who 
cuts your grass, or the 12 year old 
we recently saw demonstrating a 
punching balloon in a five and ten 
cent store, at a wage of $1.50 fora 
few hours of selling. 

The high school can carry out a 
program of vocational training in at 
least five ways. First, the students 
can be given information on employ- 
ment trends. It does no good to 
discover you are potentially a great 
lawyer, unless you know the employ- 
ment situation in the law profession. 
After an analysis of employment 
conditions, students will be able to 
select from occupations where there 
promise to be openings. Second, 
analysis of specific jobs can be car- 
ried out together with analysis of 
individual students. Third, required 
subjects can be made to include typ- 
ing and shorthand—two subjects 
which are beneficial and frequently 
necessary. (In college most of the 
work must be typed; in job-seeking 
the two subjects are considered funda- 
mental by many employers.) Fourth, 
the high school can organize a place- 
ment bureau to help those students 
who are not going to college. Fifth, 
the students can be trained not only 
to get a job, but to keep it. 

In college we should find the high 
school program continued but more 
intensively and with a few new 
features. The personnel director and 
the personnel bureau are of growing 
importance in colleges throughout 
the country. 
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To sum up: We have pointed out 
the need for guidance and training. 
Guidance begins at home. Both 
guidance and training have a place 
in elementary school and high school. 
As one progresses higher to the 
university and college level, the op- 
portunities increase to fit the indi- 
vidual student into this complex 
economic world. By training and 
guidance, we can place the student 
in a job for which he is suited, and 
where he is, therefore, a maximal 
rather than a marginal producer of 
goods and services. We can thereby 
help effect stability in the maze of 
uncertainty and insecurity that char- 
acterizes our present life. 


Social and Economic Trends 


In any well-planned career one 
should be aware of the nature of the 
chosen field of work, its future possi- 
bilities based on recent trends, and 
the fitness of the individual personal- 
ity for the work under consideration. 
This means that somewhere along the 
path of the required educational 
curriculum a fundamental knowledge 
of various economic, social and politi- 
cal problems should be given. Now 
we ask the question: Why is not such 
knowledge made available to the 
masses of young people? The answer 
lies in the fact that our educational 
system has not been planned to that 
end. This is indicated in the survey 
made by Dean Zorbaugh. 

To her question ‘Has home helped 
you gain knowledge of causes of 
unemployment and of different plans 
of social and economic organization?’ 


approximately three-fourths of the 
replies from college students were 
in the negative. Regarding aid on 
these points from the elementary 
grades, 98 per cent of their replies 
were unfavorable. As for help from 
high school on these two points, 
well over 80 per cent of the college 
students’ replies were in the negative. 
Help received from college, however, 
was reported on more favorably— 
approximately 50 per cent of the 
college students’ replies indicating 
help received in both respects. The 
comments of high school students 
on both points were more kindly 
than those of college students. Aid 
from home was acknowledged by 
approximately 45 per cent of their 
replies, from the elementary grades 
by over 10 per cent, from high school 
by 56 per cent. 


Only 14 Per Cent Attend College 


The figures above cited are of 
challenging significance. If only 14 
per cent of our youth get to college 
and if not much more than $0 per cent 
of this number are conscious of re- 
ceiving from college knowledge of 
the two aids, it follows, does it not, 
that a very small fraction of Amer- 
ican youth are informed through 
the higher educational institutions? 
Surely, changes are necessary in our 
university curriculum. If something 
like 84 per cent of our youth never 
get even a full high school education 
by way of formal instruction, the 
responsibility for attacking this prob- 
lem would seem to lie with both the 
high school and the_ elementary 
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grades. One is probably safe in Early Training Important 
saying that not over one-half of the 
- young people who definitely end their 
formal instruction before reaching : 
high school have by that time be- grades seem to offer the ideal place 


come informed regarding the two ‘© begin an introductory study of 
aids in question. Let us consider ¢conomics, sociology and political 
separately, as to these two aids, the science. Whatever is done at this 
possibilities of home, grade school, early stage should be put on a practi- 


Due to the early suggestibility of 
the immature mind, the elementary 


Proportion of 96 College Students Replies Indicating Approval and Disapproval Respectively of Home, Elementary Grades, High School 
and College of Sources of the Aids They Need to Fit Themselves for the Future 








| Sources of aid 





Types of aid Home | Elementary grades | High school College 
Ten aids under B | 

Aids Aids not Aids Aidsnot | Aids Aids not Aids | Aids not 
received received received received | received received | received | received 


(per cent) | (per cent) (per cent) | (per cent) (per cent) |(per cent) |(per cent) | (per cent) 











——s | 


Knowledge of: | 
Employment trends.................. 30 +| 70 | 96 13 87 49 51 
Specific occupations.................. 29 n” | gz 16 84 56 44 
Training for: 
Social amenities 70 30 | 7 | 17 83 53 47 
Chosen occupation................... a a | 95 17 83 69 31 
Long view and plan.................. 66 34 CO | 9g 12 88 55 45 
IES So TT 57 a | 83 26 74 31 69 
Marriage and children................ 4 | 55 | 96 4 96 24 76 
Knowledge of: | 
Causes of unemployment, etc 21 79 | | 98 13 87 49 51 
Training for: 
Good of all 59 | #41 | 63 28 72 56 44 
Knowledge of: | 
Social and economic plans............ so in | | 98 | 19 81 53 47 
Other aids (suggested by students) - i» | 76 «| #2. 79 36 64 


























high school, and college as sources of cal experience basis. Economics, for 
aid to the maturing student. example, might be shown to involve 

The home should be an influence the prudent use of the pupil's time 
or tool through which young people and money with a view to developing 
can broaden and enrich their con- an early ability to discriminate anda 
tacts. But look at the home real- sense of relative values. During this 
istically. Considering how many same period there might well be a 
cases there are of gullibility, political simple objective description of exist- 
and financial dumbness, and deplor- ing institutions with a view to 
able indifference among people of the enough analysis to start an apprecia- 
present generation, it seems rather tion on the part of the child for the 
hopeless to expect a great deal of help —_ major institutions such as the school, 
to come from the home. the church, the home, and such other 
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primary groupings as area part of his future citizens gain civic conscious- 
experience at this age. There might ness and assume the responsibilities 
also be a simple examination of the _ of true citizenship. 
various forms of government in ex- Finally, the high school should 
istence today, noting certain like- make itself an ideal place for study 
nesses and differences. Such studies, and understanding of existing politi- 
properly taught, can well be the most cal organizations. This can be done 
vital part of a curriculum designed to _ through historical or political analy- 
prepare children for life. sis. Russia and Communism, Ger- 
It is a challenging fact that for many and Nazism, Italy and Fascism, 
four-fifths of our young people high France and Republicanism, the 
school constitutes the last influence United States as a _ representative 
of formal education. To us this democracy—each should be studied 
means that if we are to have an in its proper perspective, showing 
intelligent, well-instructed popula- the place each fulfills in the economic 
tion such training as is necessary to _ life of the nation in question. The 
this end must not fail to be given in relationship of capitalism to our 
the high school. According to Dean political organization might well be 
Zorbaugh’s survey, however, only 16 studied; and understanding of the 
per cent of the college students’ re- bases of capitalism could thus be 
plies indicated that high school had gained. If any of the first three 


given aid on the two points in ques- _ types of political organization above 
tion. Of the high school students’ cited should ever supersede our pres- 
replies, on the other hand, 56 percent ent system it would not be because of 
acknowledged such aid from the high _a few college students and professors, 
school. but rather because the uninformed 
High Schools and Politics masses demand a change regardless 

of the nature of such a change. 


The field of political science should 

be approached in high school from Colleges Should Prepare for Life 
a new viewpoint. Government and If not more than about half of 
politics should not be taught as a_ our college students are conscious 
lot of corruption or a necessary evil; of receiving aid from college relative 
rather, the ideal politician should be to causes of unemployment and 
described as an economic and moral knowledge of social plans, I need 
statesman, government as a very only suggest that the situation is 
pimportant and desirable service. I absurd. It looks as if our colleges 
“believe every high school student do not prepare students for life. Our 
should at some time come into con- educational system is sadly inade- 
tact with state, county, township, quate if it does not help students 
and city officials and the duties of the prepare to remedy a situation in 
office each official fills. Itis probable which available knowledge and in- 
that only through such contact will formation, if put to use by all, would 
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make possible a solution of our prob- 
lems in the true light of cause and 
consequence. Should not at least a 
study of economics, sociology, and 
political science be required of every 
college graduate? 

The college or university certainly 
should bring into the realm of ev- 
ery student’s experience a complete 
knowledge or analysis of all of the 
various social plans and political or- 
ganizations. The laboratory method 
should be used as far as possible. All 
of such study should be viewed in 
the perspective of facts applied to life 
situations. Economics stould be 
made a social and highly practical 
science. An understanding of it is 
absolutely essential to an _ intelli- 
gently planned life. It should give 
one a sense of relative values and at 
the same time the principles to be 
applied to practical life situations. 
Economics, political science, in fact 
all social sciences—although foreign 
to most people's experience, form the 
basis of our living together har- 
moniously or otherwise. They 
should become an increasingly vital 
part of every college curriculum. 


Student Sums Up 


What we have attempted to do is 
to present youth's problems to your 
association rather than to offer solu- 


tions. We have, however, passed on 


to you some of the suggestions Dean 
Zorbaugh received from students in 
their answers to the discussionnaire. 
Perhaps the chief trouble with home 
and school is that they fail to focus. 
Hear what one rural high school 
graduate said: that two weeks spent 
in a certain Ohio “‘folk school’’ gave 
him more help in sizing up the prob- 
lems before him and possible solu- 
tions of those problems than did all 
the years of his contact with home, 
elementary grades and high school. 

What was our point of view in this 
panel discussion? That the purpose 
of education today is to develop the 
individual, to meet individual needs 
according to individual personality 
traits and capacities. If at times our 
statements seemed drastic, please re- 
call that honesty and frankness were 
requested. 

We observed during the panel dis- 
cussion that you deans and visitors 
were intensely interested and wide 
awake throughout the two hours. 
We are therefore encouraged to hope 
for results. The time and effort we 
have put on preparation of the panel 
discussion, and will put on preparing 
the summary for mimeographing, 
will have been well spent if what 
we say proves helpful to you educa- 
tors in improving your attempts to 
prepare us youths for the life we must 
live tomorrow. 
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Book Reviews 


Group Leapersuip. By Robert D. 
Leigh. W.W. Norton & Co., Inc., 
New York, 259 pages. Price $2.50. 
Reviewed by John J. Hader. 
Discussion leaders and chairmen 

have for some time been aware that 
voluntary groups and associations are 
most urgently in need of a set of psy- 
chological rules of order to do for the 
informal group what Roberts Rules 
of Order did for formal group pro- 
cedures. 

This book makes steps in that 
direction but unfortunately devotes 
most of its effort to the problems of 
the larger formal group for which 
Roberts Rules of Order was written. 
The arrangement of the subject matter 
leaves, by implication at least, the 
idea that the conduct of large formal 
groups is built on a foundation of 
small group deliberation. This re- 
viewer feels that it is a mistake to 
assume that a single procedure can be 
written to fit both types or that one 
is merely an extension of the other. 
There is a real qualitative difference 
in the methods of the small informal 
and the larger formal group. 

It follows, therefore, as an axiom 
that the larger a group the more 
formal must its procedures be and 
formality is only another name for 
control or restriction of participa- 
tion. Therefore, the confinement or 
limitation of participation jis the 
principal function of the chairman 


of the formal group. (it is formal by 
reason of the fact that it is made up 
of interest groups or elements whose 
ideas or purposes are already clarified 
or partially formulated and thus 
ready for action.) 

In the informal group devoted for 
the most part to “‘discussion,’’ the 
function of the chairman is that 
of encouraging, releasing, guiding, 
qualifying, augmenting and only oc- 
casionally repressing the expression 
of participants. In the informal 
group the chairman or leader must be 
self-effacing and indirect in his tech- 
niques and in the formal group he 
must be self-imposing and direct. 
It is only rarely that one person has 
the qualities to be a successful leader 
of both types of meetings. 


Group Leadership is, however, a 
worthwhile contribution to that 
growing body of knowledge on the 
more skillful operation of conferences 
and official groups. 

We need still to explore and invent 
techniques for the leader or chairman 
of thinking groups, of how to release 
certain people and inhibit others; 
how to shift from an argument be- 
tween two people to a discussion 
which progresses from point to point 
and invites the participation of a 
larger number of the group. Above 
all, we need to become aware that 
most of us still all too frequently 











take part in social deliberation for 
reasons of personal self-assertion 
rather than for a genuinely ‘objective 
sense of the group’s need. 


Cooperative Business ENTERPRISES 
OpERATED BY ConsuMERs. A Re- 
port of the Domestic Distribution 
Department Committee. October, 
1936, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Washington, 
D. C. 34 pp. Single copies sent 
without charge upon request. 
The current interest in consumers 

cooperative enterprises both here and 

abroad has been so extensive that 
publications on the subject are ap- 
pearing in ever greater volume. This 
report is interesting in that it is 
factual, it does now show the co- 

Operatives as an answer to our distri- 

bution problems, and it emphasizes 

the situation in the U. S. rather 
than in Europe. 

The Committee is of the opinion 
that each form of business enterprise 
should be open to all including 
codperatives but that each should 
succeed or fail according to its own 
merit. They are also of the opinion 
“that it is improper for governmental 
agencies to extend preferential treat- 
ment, as through tax exemptions or 
financing, to consumers’ codperative 
enterprises... . 

The Committee is handicapped be- 
cause complete data on consumers’ 
codperatives in the U. S. is lacking. 
They are dependent on U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics figures from 1933 
based on a survey in which but 579 
of the existing 1800 consumers’ co- 
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Operatives reported. What their 
growth since then has been it is im- 
possible to say, but it is surely a sig- 
nificant factor. 

In 1933 the per cent of members in 
co6peratives to total population in 37 
principal countries in Europe and 
North America, was3.88. The high- 
est percentage was in the British 
Isles, 15.97%, the United States 
showing one of the lowest, 0.56%. 
Several reasons for this are given. 
‘In England, for instance, domestic 
trade relative to foreign trade con- 
stitutes a much smaller portion of 
the country’s total trade than in the 
U. S."" Monopoly prices on necessi- 
ties have not been so common in the 
U. S. as they have in some European 
countries. The now famous story 
of the electric light bulb in Sweden is 
an example. Chain store methods 
and all retailing methods have been 
developed to a much greater extent 
in the U. S. and in the face of keen 
competition. 

Membership of the 579 reporting 
coGperative organizations amounted 
to 225,441 at the end of 1933. Total 
membership for the country is given 
as 690,000. Of this membership, 
34% was in retail store societies and 
56% in associations selling gasoline 
and motor oil. The wholesale enter- 
prises are not extensive and are con- 
cerned with general merchandise and 
gasoline and oil. The manufacturing 
activities are relatively few and are 
concerned mainly with poultry and 
stock feeds and food. 

The retail store societies are rela- 
tively old, many having been in 
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existence for over 25 years. The 
gasoline and oil associations are 
quite new, almost half of them hav- 
ing been started less than five years 
(previous to 1933). 

The societies had small member- 
ships. Over 40% of those reporting 
had less than 200 members each and 
only 38 had 1,000 members or more. 
There was but a 9.5% increase in 
total membership from 1929 to 1933 
of the societies reporting member- 
ship (142). 

‘The spread of consumers’ codpera- 
tivee stablishments has been princi- 
pally in agricultural states. Within 
those states the codperatives’ retail 
stores have been established largely 
in rural and small urban communi- 
ties... . In many cases the codpera- 
tive store in the UV. S. is essentially a 
crossroads institution,—the counter- 
part.of general country stores which 
were important factors in the dis- 
tribution system which served the 
farmer and the country villages dur- 
ing the early development of agricul- 
turein this country. Few consumers 
codperatives exist in towns with a 
population in excess of 10,000 in- 
habitants. 

‘For the most part, the codpera- 
tives deal in staple articles. Such 
commodities as fertilizer, cattle 
feeds, cement, lumber, gasoline and 
oil make up the principal items of 
commerce. Groceries, clothing and 
automobile supplies are next in im- 
portance. Where wearing apparel is 
handled there is practically complete 
absence of merchandise involving 
style factors. 


“The Department of Labor, in its 
1933 survey, found working hours of 
employees of consumers’ codperatives 
in the United States to be long. For 
all types of enterprise, average hours 
were 54.0 per week, and for retail 
store societies 56.1 hours per week, 
Lowest weekly hours found were in 
effect in bakeries and miscellaneous 
enterprises which maintained sched- 
ules of 48 hours or less. The lowest 
weekly hours reported by a single 
society were 36, found in a gasoline 
and oil association. On the other 
hand, one general store society re- 
quired its employees to work 101} 
hours a week. Forty per cent of the 
societies had a 48-hour week or less, 
while 28% of the societies required 
the services of their employees for 
10 hours or more a day. 

‘In the British Isles there are defi- 
nite connections between trade unions 
and codperatives. In some of the 
coGperative societies it is required 
that employees of the societies must 
be members of trade unions, with 
the result that practically all of 
the 140,000 codperative distributive 
workers are members of labor organi- 
zations. This is significant because 
employees in distributive trades in 
the British Isles generally are largely 
unorganized.”’ | 

The summary of the difficulties 
facing codperatives in the United 
States is significant. In addition to 
causes of failure faced by any business 
concern such as inefficient manage- 


ment, lack of patronage, etc., the 


codperatives have special problems of 
their own. The reduction in prices 
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which they have been able to effect 
has been slight and does not stand 
up so well to competition here as in 
other countries where retailing com- 
petition is not so keen and efficient. 
As they increase their difficulties 
become even greater. They must 
meet higher rentals, pay more for 
management services, enter into more 
intensive advertising and educational 
efforts, etc. If foreign countries are 
taken as examples, one may cite the 
problem in the British Isles of codper- 
atives overlapping into each other's 
territory, and the problem in Sweden 
of sound and profitable investment 
of their large surplus funds, and dis- 
position of by-products which cannot 
be sold within codperative channels 
of distribution. 

The Committee succeeds very well 
in showing that codperatives have no 
easy road ahead, and that they should 
and must succeed on their own merits 
as any other business enterprise does. 
Their point that consumers’ codpera- 
tives should stand on their own merit 
and not on government subsidy is 
well taken and is the opinion of many 
leaders in the codperative movement 
itself. That codperatives have re- 
ceived government discrimination is 
hown in this report. 


THe Frontiers oF Pusiic ADMINISs- 
TRATION. By John M. Gaus, Leon- 
ard D. White and Marshall E. 
Dimock. Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1936, pp. 146. 
$2.00. Reviewed by Herman Feld- 
man. 


This little volume by three students 
of political science and public ad- 
ministration, one of whom, Dr. 
White, has for some years been a 
member of the United States Civil 
Service Commission, consists of seven 
essays signed by individuals in the 
group. These reflections are de- 
scribed as having resulted from ‘‘the 
pleasure which the authors have 
taken in discussing among themselves 
problems of mutual interest and also 
their belief that the governmental 
problems revealed by the depression 
and the efforts to deal with it require 
for their solution both improvements 
in administrative techniques and 
equally more accurate ideas concern- 
ing the nature of administration."’ 

The attempted formulation is a 
series of analyses aimed at defining 
broad concepts and horizons, and is 
thus distinctive from much of the 
material recently published in the 
field of governmental operation. The 
chapters try to define the scope of 
public administration, the meaning 
and place of principles, the definition 
of responsibility, and the réle of dis- 
cretion in the exercise of govern- 
mental authority; they try to evalu- 
ate theories of such administration, 
and the criteria and objectives to be 
kept in mind. The result is a stimu- 
lating, informative and challenging 
contribution to the field of public 
administration. It supplies the kind 
of thinking which was, in the past, 
applied mainly to scientific manage- 
ment of private industry and it is 
likely to prove as significant. 





